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AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


To ras Epiror or Tue GUARDIAN, 

Sir,—I! have learned with surprise, that some of the 
readers of the Guardian, object to many of the pieces which 
are published in it, berause, they say, “‘they are not true,” 
i.e. they are fictitious. This objection must, we acknow- 
‘edge, be allowed, with respect to some Communications for 
the Guardian; but we hope to show those who object to it 
en this account, that their objection is unreasonable and fu- 
tile, and may with equal propriety be urged against most of 
the "sentimental ‘writings in use, and against much of the in- 
struction of our blessed Saviour. Who can fora moment 
suppose that most of the parables spoken by our Lord, were 
founded upon realities ? But whoever thought of objecting to 
the moral instruction contained in them, on that account. 
All that is designed in this method of communicating instruc- 
tion is, to frame the allegory in a manner consistent with 
truth. It matters not whether the prodigal Son actually left 
his father’s house, and spent his substance in riotous living, 
and was compelled through hunger to desire the husks which 
the swine did eat; whether the Father, on his return killed 
the fatted calf, and invited his friends to partake of a feast, in 
token of his joy on receiving his son—whether the elder son, 
in the spirit of pride and envy, refused to join in the joys of 
the father—in a word, whether any of the prominent fea- 
tures of the parable, were living, or were sketched from the 
fertile imagination of the divine Author. It is sufficient for 
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us, that the whole parable appears natural, and is a most 
beautiful illustration of the debasing nature of sin, and of 
the goodness and mercy of God in extending pardon to the 
penitent. The parable of the ewe lamb, framed by the 
Prophet, to induce the king of Israel to pass sentence up- 
on himself, was adimirably calculated to produce the desired 
effect. David was struck with the injustice and cruel- 
ty of the rich man, and was roused to indignation. But 
lulled by self-complacency he did not consider that his 
own wickedness was happily exhibited in the allegory. 
The biographies of the Guardian are all real. The 
writers delineate characters with minute exactness : per- 
haps they may in some instances give a colouring to 
some traits of the characters which they exhibit of too 
vivid a hue: but their object is to narrate facts. In those 
sentimental pieces with which the work abounds, and 
which, in our estimation, constitutes its greatest excel- 
lence, the writers aim at consistency. ‘They do not design to 
hold up a character too exalted and-refined to be imitated. 
In these stories there is nothing too extravagant to be realized. 
Many of the circumstances of the story are probably drawn 
from real life, and may have been familiar to the writer, or 
he may have received the account from others, We suppose 
the story of the cabin boy to have been founded on fact, 
The principal circumstances were probably furnished by 
some one of the crew, to some pious friend, who gave them 
their present dress. But if the whole be a fiction, does it on 
this account lose its interest? In this little story there is 
nothing but what we may reasonably suppose might take 
place. It describes in avery ingenious and affecting manner 
the influence of kindness upon the heart which has been 
hardened in the practice of sin. When the benevolence of the 
lad had opened a passage to the heart, the sternness of char- 
acter began to relax, and a degree of solicitude was excited 
for the welfare of the soul. The change of feeling which fol- 
lowed was happily described, and is nothing different from 
what frequently takes place in sinners, who are awakened to 
a sense of their guilt, and are brought to the foot of the cross. 
As one of the readers of the Guardian, I hope we may have 
many such interesting exhibitions of the power of true reli- ,. 
gion over the hearts of sinners. Such things take hold of child- 
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ren. It is very difficult to make them interested in those 
books, which treat of religious things in a calm and logical 
course of reasoning. ‘They require to have religion portray- 
edina living form. It may be said, there is too much of the 
air of novelty in these things. Ido not think sech objec- 
tious of any weight. If the children are principally capti- 
vated with the story, it is scarcely possible that they should 
entirely forget the effect produced. The mind imperceptibly 
fastens upon the happy result, and an impression, favourable 
to religious principle is left, which is not easily effaced. A 
taste fur scrious books is gradually acquired, which may have 
a salutary influence uponihe character and habits of children. 
The “ repository tracts,” which were circulated so exten- 
sively in England. about the time of the French Revolution, 
are supposed to have had a great effect in checking the flood 
of iniquity, which was poured upon the community. These 
stories were principally fictitious: but the vices which pre- 
vailed among the lower classes, were beautifully and forcibly 
illustrated in the effects which they produced on society, and 
very many were brought to consideration, and- preserved 
from misery. We must certainly consider it as a very fa- 
vourable omen, that the books for children, at the present 
day, are principally of a religious character. God is not ex- 
cluded: on the contrary, his holy claims upon the hearts of 
children are brought forward and urged in a gentle, yet forci- 
ble manner, [t is not my design to praise your works; it will 
speak for itself; but I must say, that I think it peculiarly 
calculated to interest and improve the rising generation, and [ 
rejoice that it has obtained so extensive a circulation. Every 
parent, 1 should suspose would be anxious to make his child- 
ren acquainted with it. Icanonlyexpress my wish, Sir, that 
your pages may continue to be enriched with such matter as 
will lead the youthful mind to the Saviour of the world. 5S. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Eprror, 
Sir,—I generally read the numbers of your work, though 


it is more particularly the “ Youth’s Religious Instructor.” 
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Phis I do partly formy own improvement, and partly to see 
what instruction is given to those dear youth for whose souls, 
both as parents, and as ministers of the word, we watch as 
they that must give account. I have almost invariably been 
pleased with the religion of the Guardian, as it respects doc- 
trine, experrence, and practice. ‘There is however, one ex- 
ception to this remark, which I beg liberty to state: I refer 
to the piece entitled The Cabin Boy; which was inserted in 
No. i1 of Vol. 3. This story appears to be calculated to give 
your youthful readers a. wrong view of the experimental part 
of religion : and a mistake here is very dangerous ; for experi- 
ence is to religion, what the weight is to the elock ; itis that 
which puts in motions the whole machinery and keeps it go- 
ug. | 

The story to which I have referred is engaging and affect- 
ing, and is therefore the more dangerous, provided the con- 
version, of which it gives us an account, is not one which is 
approved by the word of God. If this story of Bob and his 
Captain be a fact, I do not wish to be understood to give an 
opinion about the captain’s present state, whether it be hap- 
py ormiserable. ‘The Searcher of hearts may peradventure 
discover a radical change, where no scriptural evidence of 
this change is exhibited to them who hear the story of it. It 
is not a disposition to judge any thing before the time, which 
leads me to make a single remark on this narrative. But 
since the account which is given of the conversion of this cap- 
tain is so calculated to make a deep impression on the tender 
feelings of youth, and since the author of the narrative, when 
speaking of his death, declares, without any reserve, that 
‘the spirit fled to be with Christ.” I think it may be of the 
lust importance to your readers, to hear some remarks on this 
conversion, and on the nature of that experimental religion 
which is taught in the holy scriptures. 

1. It may be remarked, that the Jate hour of life, together 
with the trying circumstances under which this conversion 
took place, is calculated to make its genuineness appear 
doubtful. ‘Fhis man saw himself on the very brink of eter- 
nity. Circumstanced as he was, he was in danger, like a 
drowning man, to catch hold of a straw. ‘ When he slew 
them, then they sought him, and returned and inquired early. 
after God; but they flattered him with their lips, and lied to 
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him with. their tongues; for their heart was not right with 
him, neither were they stedfast in his covenant.” We would 
not be understood to say, that trouble is never the means of 
atrue conversion; but a conversion which takes place under 
such circumstances, is more suspicious than others, until it 
has been proved by the return of prosperity. Returning 
health is a severe trial to hopes obtained in time of sickness. 
It most evidently proves the fallaciousness of much the great- 
er part of the sick bed conversions. By tar the best evidence 
of a change of heart, is the fruit of a well ordered life. , But 
in the case on which we are remarking, there was opporiuni- 
ty for but very little of this kind of evidence, since the hope 
was obtained but a few hours before the probationary state 
ended. It is true that we have in one of the Gospels, a strik- 
ing account of a conversion which took place on the very 
confines of the eternal world. And it is a blessed encour- 
agement to a dying sinner, not to despair of the mercy of 
God. We know that the repentance of the dying thief was 
such as did not need repenting of, for He that searcheth the 
heart has informed us; but in all those cases, where: we 
cannot have inspired testimony, in which there is an -ap- 
pearance of a change taking place just at the close of life, af- 
ter all opportunity to evidence it by fruits of obedience is 
over, it becomes us to rejoice, if at all, with trembling. 

2. ‘That which makes this conversion appear more doubt- 
ful, is this circumstance ; that it seems to have taken place 
in sleep. It wasadream. ‘The captain says to the cabin 
boy, “ After you left me I fell into a sort of doze—my mind 
was full of the many blessed things you had been reading to 
me from the precious Bible ; all on a sudden I thought Isaw 
in my bed-place, Jesus Christ hanging, bleeding on his cross. 
Struck with the sight, I arose and crawled to the place, and 
casting myself at his feet in the greatest agony of soul, I cri- 
ed for a long time, like the blind man you read of; ‘ Jesus 
thou son of David, have mercy onme.’ At length [ thought 
he looked at me-—-—-I saw him smile,—yes, he smiled on 
me. I heard him say, in sounds that angels cannot reach, 
‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins, which are many, are ali for- 
given thee!? My heart burst with joy; I fell prostrate at 
his feet; I could not utter a word, but glory, glory, glory ! 
The vision vanished, I fell oi on my pillow—I opened 
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78 Letter to the Editor. 

| — 
my eyes—I was covered with perspiration—I said, Oh, thi - 
canfot be a dream. No, this is no vision; now I know my 
sins are pardoned—I know that Jesus bled and. died for 
me,” &c. The captain says, “ Oh, this cannot be a dream.” 
But it was evidently a dream, according to his own ac- 
count of it; for it happened after he fell into.a doze, and be- 
fore he opened his eyes and found himself covered with per- 
spiration. 

During the age of inspiration, the Most High frequently 
made new revelations of his will to men by visionary ap- 
pearances, some of which were made to them when they were 
awake,and some when they were asleep ; but these visionary 
manifestations were even then no evidence that the persons 
to whom they were made, had received the grace of God in 
truth. Pharaoh, and his chief butler, and chief baker had 
revelations from Ged in their dreams; and Balaam had vis- 
ions of the Almighty when he was awake: but there isno 
reason to think that either of these men hada spark of grace. 

It no doubt sometimes pleases Him, who is wonderful in 
working, to awaken sinners by means of a dream. This is 
one among the variety of ways in which God speaks to a 
world lying in wickedness. See Job ¥xxiii. 14—17. It is 
no matter by what means a stupid creature is roused to at- 
tention, if it does but result in his reconciliation to God. 
God may also change the heart of a sinner while he is slum- 
bering on his bed; but it is dangerous to the last degree, to 
trust for evidence of a gracious change on a painted dream. 
We may sometimes dream of possessing bags of gold; but 
would it not subject us to the imputation of folly, if such a 
dream should make us feel, even after we have awaked from 
eur sleep, that we are rich and increased in goods? The 
poor prisoner in Newgate, may dream that he is sitting on a 
throne; but when he awakes he finds himself still ia irons. 
So, no doubt, many a slave of satan has dreamed of being 
rich in grace, and of reigning in the kingdom of heaven, who 
is at the same time poor and wretched, and who will never 
enter the abodes of the blessed. Let all who trust in dreams, 
prepare to answer that pointed interrogation, Jer. xxiii. 28 « 
« What is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord.” 

(To be continued. ) 














A Contrast. 
COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
A CONTRAST. 


There lived in one of the middle states two families, the 
contrast of whose deportment, character and destiny has made 
a solemn, and even an awful, impression on my mind. If 
my young readers will accompany me, we wiil unseen enter 
their respective dwellings and perhaps learn some good les- 
sons. For reasons which I need not explain, I shall conceal 
their real names, and speak of them under the fictitious 
names of Dupin and Maurin. The families were related, 
and their houses were at the remove of but one hun- 
dred rods from each other.. The parents of each family had, 
for what we can see, about the same opportunities of render- 
ing their children respected, useful, and happy. In the two 
fathers there was no very wide difference of education or 
character. -They were descended from the same parentage, 
and had, very much the same education. With a change of 
wives, each might have been the father of the other family. 
But the two mothers differed very widely in their education and 
character, and tethem may safely be imputed the wide con- 
trast which we shall observe in the two families. 


Mrs. Dupin had parents who were hopefully pious. They | 


early taught her the way to the sanctuary, and invited minis- 
ters to visit and lodge in their house. ‘There were morning 
and evenirg prayers. ‘The Sabbath was respected. The 
evening of that day was held as sacred as the hours of light, 
and was devoted by ail the family to reading. ‘The children 
were forbidden to associate with youth of coarse manners, or 
loose morals. Much pains was taken to improve their 
minds, but their-education was solid rather than brilliant. 
They might never be seen in the assembly room, or the ball 
chamber, but were allowed every opportunity that was proper 
to associate with good company. 

Truth obliges me to say however, that Mrs. Dupin’s father 
was very stern in his manners, and very severe in his govern- 
ment : in this respect he greatly erred. His children trem- 
bled to come into his presence.. Mrs. Dupin has more than 
once assured the writer of these remarks, that in her father’s 
presence she was too much in fear to be happy. He kept 
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his children at that awful distance that made his absen¢e 
desirable. When the domestic bell called them to their 
father’s board, or to prayers, they lost all their sprightliness, 
and came like criminals tothe bar. This was unhappy. The 
children were too much enslaved to ask a father’s advice, and 
the day when any one of them left his house was to that chiid 
a perfect Jubilee. 

But the mother of Mrs. Dupin was mild and amiable. To 
her, in her husband’s absence, the children found a pleasant 
and easy access. Atan early period of life, however, she 
was taken from them, and they were subjected to the rule of 
a step-mother, even more severe and despotic than the father. 
Now the poor children found themselves in prison in their 
father’s house. The slightest misconduct, even when unin- 
tentional, brought upon them the glance of an eye more terri- 
ble than lightning. They lived under the brow of Sinai. 

Still with all that was unpleasant in their situation, there 
was safety. ‘There were in the family seriousness, good or- 
der, and good manners. ‘The children learned subjection, 
were respectful, industrious and sober. 

Mrs. Dupin partook of a nature compounded of the 
father’s austerity, softened by the mother’s mildness and 
sweetness. She had enough of her father to vest her with 
the power of government, and enough of the mother to ren- 
der he: authority persuasive and mild. She was well in- 
structed in domestic economy, and at the time of her mar- 
riage had all the wisdom and the sedateness of a mother. Mer. 
Dupin brought her to the mansion house of his father, when 
there had already devolved upon him the care of an exten- 
sive farm, anda large family of servants. She became the 
mother of seven children, two died while they were young, 
the other five attended her funeral. ‘T’o these children she 
communicated very much her own character, and died at the 
age of about fifty-five respected and beloved of all who knew 
her. 

We must now take our leave for a little while of this fami- 
iy, and trace the early history of Mrs. Murin. She was born 
near one of the inlets of the Atlantic, where there was an 
extensive oyster fishery, and where unhappily she early be- 
came acquainted with beings the most rude and uncultivated, — 
and was made familiar with vice in its most degraded form. | 
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Her parents were wealthy, but not pious. She was never 
called to attend upon the duty of prayer, and seldom was 
conducted to the sanctuary. She was accustomed to see the 
Sabbath perverted wholly from its original design, and ren- 
dered aday of idleness and pleasure. At a very early age 
she was permitted to associate with loose company, and spent 
in the most improper manner the evening and night of the 
Sabbath. She was literally surrounded with rudeness and 
profanity. She became an adept at dancing, but knew no- 
ihing of books, and scarcely ever cast her eye upon the Bible. 
If she ever entered a school, it was too mean to deserve a 
mention. In fact her education was wholly neglected. 

But she was esteemed beautiful, and received from the oth- 
er sex, those attentions which flattered her vanity, and made 
her forget that she needed any other charms than those that 
are visible. There was no government in her father’s house ; 
every one did what was right in his own eyes. The Sab- 
bath breaker, the profane, the lewd and_ profligate had free, 
and often very uatimely access to their fire-side. Hence you 
will be prepared to expect what was the fact, that Mrs. 
Murin, at the time of her marriage was illy prepared to be a 


mother, and guide the education of children. Mr. Murin’s . 


circumstances at the time of his marriage, which was about 
the time of the marriage of Mr. Dupiv, were very similar 
to his, he occupied a part of his father’s house and had the 
whole care of an extensive farm. They became the parents 
of eight children. 

Thus were the two families placed in very similar circum 
stances. They were faimers, were alike wealthy, had each 
in their house an aged father, were equidistant from the school, 
and from the sanctuary. The only point of essential differ- 
ence was in the females, on whose prudence or folly hung 
the destinies of these two families. Hence we have a fair 
opportunity to see what influence a mother can exert in the 
ruin or the salvation of her offspring, according as she is 
equipt, or not, for a station so highly responsible. 


THE MURIN FAMILY. 

My young readers will now remember, that I uncover vice, 
that they may see its turpitude. But I shall mention facts 
which I as distinctly remember, as the scenes of yesterday. 
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Mrs. Murin, as we shall readily believe, was wholly un. 
acquainted with domestic economy. Her husband was a 
good provider, but every one knew, unless it was himself, that 
what he brought into his family was extravagantly consumed, 
He soon perceived that his farm, although one of the best in 
the state, would not support his family, and committing it to 
the care of a hired man, entered into the coasting business that 
he might make up the deficiency. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to bring fresh from one of the best markets in the United 
States, once a week, every delicacy that nature and artcould 
furnish. Bat it was still impossible to place his family in 
any thing like pleasant, and independent circumstances, 
When he came home loaded with good things, his table 
would exhibit for a few days, the utmost profusion, and 
was then again almost empty till his return. The writer 
well remembers that when a boy, and at play with the child- 
ren of that family, it would be reported that the father had 
returned, when immediately a box of sugar, or a cask of raisons 
offered us a welcome and a perfect luxury. Said the good 
humoured mothes, come, my children, 1 promised you some 
delicacy on your father’s return: itis opened. I was a 
neighbours child, and was always invited to the feast. We 
were soon huming about her like bees, and I never shall for- 
get, with how much real pleasure she handed out to us the 
earnings of her tired husband, he yet panting with the fatigue 
of a three mile’s walk from the harbour where he had moored 
his coaster. In afew minutes we, to our very great injury, 
destoyed what would have fed his family with wholesome 
food a whoie week. IT thought her the kindest creature in 
the world; never was mother like her. Mrs. Dupin had 
never displayed such goodness when we had been at play 
about her door. Hence there was no house where the child- 
ren ofthe neighbourhood so much delighted to rendezvous, as 
at Mr. Murin’s. We were well acquainted with every closet, 
from the cellar to the garret, where there could be found ap- 
ples, cakes, nuts, or other delicacies. Not the tenants of the 
wall knew better where the abe was deposited. I was not to. 
blame, I was led by the children of the family, and the mother 
never disapproved. 
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(To be countinued. ) 














On Filial Affection. 
ON FILIAL AFFECTION. 































a Hononr thy father and mother, is part of that sacred law 
given to mankind, ever worthy to be remembered. It be- 
comes us to revere, obey, and love them to whom we are so 
greatly indebted. Filial affection is an amiable trait, wherever - 
found: it should be cherished by every possible means ; 
and it will most assuredly meet with its own reward. Al- 
ways remember, says a sensible writer, that your duty to 
your parents is inferior only to that which binds you to the | 
greatauthor of your being ; and, that neither the implicit sub- 
mission of childhood, nor the return of affectionate offices in 
more advanced years, can ever cancel your obligations for a 
father’s protection, or repay the solicitudes of a mother’s 
tenderness ! 

Filial affection is so justly appreciated by the Chinese, 
that they erect public monuments and triumphal arches in 
honour of those children who have given proof of great filial 
affection. The ancient Romans, as well as some other peo- 
ple, gave parents the absolate right of life and death over 
their children. ad Meet 

My young readers, let the commands of your parents be 
ever sacred in your ears, and implicitly obeyed, where they 
do not contradict the commands of God; pretend not to 
be wiser than they who have had so much more experi- 
ence than yourselves; and despise them not, if haply you 
should be so blessed as to have gained a degree of knowledge 
or of fortune superio: to them. Let your carriage towards 
them be always respectful, reverent, and submissive ; let your 
words be always affectionate and humble ; and especially be- 
ware of pert and ill-seeming replies ; of angry, discontented, 
and peevish looks. Neverimagine, if they thwart your wills 
or-oppose you: inclinations, that this ariseth from any thing 
but love to you; solicitous as they have been for your wel- 
fare, always consider the same tender solicitude as exerting 
itself, even in cases most contrary to your desires; and let 
the remembrance of what they have done and suffered for you, 
ever preserve you from acts of disobedience, and from pain- 
ing those who have already felt so much for you, their child- 
ren. 
Doubtless, you should all have too much ingenuousness of 
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84 Walks of Usefutness. 


temper, to think of repaying the fears and anxieties they have 
experienced for your welfare, by unkindness, which will 
pierce them to the soul; which will, perhaps, break the 
string of a heart, of which you, and you ouly, have long 
had the sole possession ! No, my young frieads; so far from | 
this, you will think it the greatest happiness of your lives 
to follow our blessed Saviour’s example, and to show the 
most tender concern for your parents; particularly if, like 
his, yours should happen to be a widowed parent ; a mother, 
deprived of her chief happiness and stay, by the loss of a hus- 
band; for which nothing can compensate but the dutiful and 
affectionate behaviour of her children, who are bound, in that 
case, to manifest double kindvess; and to alleviate, by all 
the tenderness and affection imaginable, the many difficul- 
ties and sorrows of widowhood. 

. Itis mentioned as an amiable part of the character of the 
judicious Mr. Hooker, that he used to say, “ If Thad no other 
reason and motive for being religious, 1 would strive earnest- 
ly to be so, for the sake of my aged mother; that I may re- 
quite her care of me, and cause the widow’s heart to sing for 
io 7 
"A beautiful illustration of this virtue will be found in the 
story of Naomi and Ruth, in the first chapter of Ruth ; which 
is particularly recommended to the young reader’s attention. 

That the foregoing observations may serve to excite a 
sreater degree of filial affection in all who may read them, is 
the sincere and ardent wish of a friend to the rising genera- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


WALKS OF USEFULNESS IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Sir— You was pleased to insert in your invaluable work, 
some pieces I sent you, entitled “ Walks of Usefulness,” &c. 
Y have occasionally continued my labours of this character, 
in and about this city, as I could find time; and on myretura. 
have written down such occurrences as | thought of an inter- 
esting nature, and haye often thought I would forward them - 
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to you to ‘be inserted in the Guardian, if you should think 
them calculated to beaefit the rising generation. I now send 

ou the result of my second “ walk,” and if you should please to 
insert it, I shall probably furnish you with more of the same 
character. If, however, you should “throw it under your 
table,”” no offence will be given to one of your constant read- 
ers and patrons. 

Yours with respect, Pa: 


WALK II. 

Being somewhat encouraged by the adventures of my first 
morning’s ramble, I set off again in hopes that I might be 
useful to some of my fellow creatures, by improving such in- 
cidents as providence might throw in my way. I directed 
my course up ———— street, having no particular place in 
view. As I passed by a bake-house, I perceived the baker 
patting the leaven into his flour to raise his batch. 1 stepped 
into the shop, and asked him what were the peculiar proper- 
ties of that article: he appeared to be a civil and intelligent 
man, and readily replied, “ that the bread would not be pleas- 
ant to.the taste without it; it would be heavy and clammy ; 
the leaven, he said, produced a fermentation in the dough, 
which causes it to rise, and become of a spongy nature, and 
the action of the fire upon it, corrected all the sourness, which 
was produced by the leaven.” “ Our Saviour,” said I, “ when 
he was upon earth, compared the Gospel, which he came to 
publish, to leaven: let us for a moment trace the resem- 
blance.” Does the leaven, which you put into your meal 
change its substance ?”? said I. ‘I suppose not sir,” said he, 
“ but only changes its qualities; it works until it brings the 
whole to resemble itself.” “This property of the leaven,” said 
I, “very forcibly represents the influence of divine grace upon 
mankind. It does not essentially change the faculties of the 
soul. ‘The man has the same affections and passions that he 
ever bad; but they are occupied with new objects—the gos- 
pel imparts to the faculties new life and power, and gives 
them a holy direction—it transforms the sinver into the im- 
age of God—it creates him anew in righteousness and true 
holiness; he is known to his friends as the same man, and 
yet he is so changed as to be altogether a“ new man.” This 
Tay seem to-be a contradiction, but it is true. Now sir,” 
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said I, “ will you be so kind. as to explain to me how this 
leaven changes the qualities of your dough.”——“ That, sir, 
is more than I, or any other person can do. I mightas easi- 
ly tell you where the wind comes from, when it blows: all I 
know is, that when the leaven is good, it always produces 
its desired effects.”—* You are right, my friend, and here. 
you may perceive another point of resemblance between the 
leaven, and divine grace. No man can understand the man- 
ner in which the grace of Christ produces a change in the 
heart and life of a sinner: but when it is once imparted, the 
effects are no less certain, than the effects produced upon the 
meal by good leaven. We ascertain the genuineness of the 
work by the change produced. We see the most extraordi- 
nary alterations in the feelings and conduct of our neighbours 
in the space of a few weeks or months: we see the drunkard 
become sober; the licentious man chaste; the thief honest ; 
the profane man fear an oath; the brawler civil; the covet- 
eous man generous; the Sabbath-breaker a regular attend- 
ant at the house of worship; and the lovers of pleasure seri- 
ous and devout. Where we see such a change, not fora few 
days, or for a few weeks, but, for years, we have no doubts 
bui the leaven of grace has been hid in their hearts, which 
assimilates them to their blessed Saviour.”—“I might easi- 
ly enlarge upon this subject, sir,” said I, “but may I be 
permitted to enquire, if the leaven of grace has been infused 
into your heart. Do you love the Saviour; love his service ; 
love his sanctuary; love his word; love his people. Have 
you felt this leaven, working in your heart, and producing a 
change in your temper and character? Has it given a heav- 
enly direction to your affections, and changed you into the 
very image of the Saviour?” A tear started from his eye, 
and ina taultering voice, he replied, “I fear sir, that I am yet 
destitute of love for the Saviour. I have lately thought upon 
the sabject of religion, but am disposed, like many others, to 
put it oif till a more convenient season. I hope it may please 
God to convince me of sin,and make me a new man.”——“‘ Now 
is the accepted time and the day of salvation,” said J. “ You 
must begin to seek God this moment; nor must you rest con- 
tented until the leaven of grace has entirely assimilated you 
to ‘the mind that was in Christ.? Whenever, in your busi- 
ness, you put the leaven inte the meal, ask yourself if the 
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gospel produces any happy effects upon your character and 
feelings; if you are thereby conformed to Christ; if old 
things pass away, and all things become new. And recol- 
lect, also, that the Apostle tells us of a leaven, which is of a 
different character from that which Jesus Christ imparts to 
the heirs of his kingdom: this is the ‘leaven of malice and 
wickedness.’ ‘This works as powerfully in the heart of nat- 
ural men, as that of grace does in the hearts of the children 
of God ; and we have reason to lament that this leaven is 
sometimes infused into good men, and for a time produces 
the most mischievous effects. It therefore behoves them to 
watch; and when they peeve it working in them, to ap- 
ply themselves diligently to ‘ purge it out, that they may be- 
come a new or holy lump.’ ” I then bid the baker good 
morning, and he thanked me for my remarks, and desired 
that F would pray for him. 

I directed my course towards the ferry, and perceiving the 


the boat about to set off, filled with passengers, I thought I 
might do good to some of them, and steppedin. Wehad‘not ~ 


proceeded far from the shore, when a sloop, under full sail, 
run down upon a pleasure boat, in which were several per- 
sons, and stove it to pieces. ‘The scene was truly distressing. 
The cries of those who were sinking into a watery grave 
pierced my very heart. We immediately went to their as- 
sistance, and every exertion was made to save them from de- 
struction. One young lady clung to a piece of the boat, 
while she cried in the most affecting manner, ‘I am lost, I 
am lost, I shall be drowned ; help, help, help!’ We succeed- 
ed in rescuing three out ‘of’ the four from death; the other 
sunk before assistance could be afforded. They seemed to 
be very thankful for their preservation ; but I was pained to 
observe how little they thought of the kind and protecting 
hand of providence. ‘They seemed to overlook the author 
of their being, and were abundant in their expressions of 
gratitude to their fellow creatures, for their prompt assistance. 
T thought I would speak a word, particularly to the young 
lady, who appeared to be the most serious of any of the com- 
pany. ‘ You have been in a perilous situation, Miss,” 
I, “and God has graciously delivered you from it. Yo 

~ ¢ries for help reminded me of a sinner on the verge of life, 
without hope in the Saviour. I recollect to have heard a 
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person in this condition, utter the same cry, that you did,— 
‘Tim Jost, I’m lost, ’m lost; Lord help me, Lord help me!’ 
but alas! no help was granted; at least no consolation was 
obtained, and the unhappy man went out of the world +n des- 
pair of mercy. ‘This distressing scene was brought fresh to 
view by the events of this day. And now Miss, let me ask 
if you ever called as earnestly on the Lord Jesus to save your 
soul from hell, as you did on us to deliver you from your per- 
ilous cond'tion.”” She appeared to be deeply affected at the 
question, and said “that she had thought too lightly of such 
things, and that her mind had been wholly engrossed with the 
pleasures of the world.”——“ This,” said I,” “is too true, as it 
respects very many young persons: they ‘are loversof pleasure 
more than lovers of God.? But how dangerous is their condi- 
tion! Your situation was not an unapt representation of 
theirs ; they are floating on the surface of the stream, exposed 
to danger on every side, yet wholly regardless of them; some 
untimely stroke dashes their frail bark in pieces, and they are 
hurried into eternity. Perhaps in the last hour, when they 
perceive themselves sinking under the wrath of an avenging 
God, they cry out. for help. But alas! they are not sensible 
of their sins; ‘they do not cry unto God in their hearts, 
when they howl upon their beds ;? they are not anxious to 
be holy, but wish to be saved from hell. I hope, my young 
friend, that the preservations of this day will make an im- 
pression upon your heart, which the pleasures of the world 
will never be able to efface. Think of your condition as a 
sinner against God. Jt is vastly more perilous than that 
from which you have been happily rescued. You are every 
moment liable to be cut off, and when the stroke of death 
comes, if you are an enemy of God you must be miserable 
forever. ‘There can be no change of character in another 
world: the habits and affections which we carry with us to 
the grave, must remain with us for ever; these are the gar- 
ments in which we must appear before the tribunal of our 
Judge at the last day. If these are filthy when we leave the 
world, ‘ they must be filthy still’. Thope you will be brought 
ms your guilt and wretchedness, and will earnestly cry 





“*Lord save me or I perish.’ ” She thanked me for my good 
advice, and promised to seek an interest in the Saviour. 
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Several persons present listened to my conversation with 
evident interest, and I cannot but hope that some may be 
benefitted by this adventure. 

(To be continued.) “~~ 
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HISTORY OF DICK SIMMONS. 


(Continued from page 54 ) 


Dick directed his course to the city of ————. Here he 
thought he could pursue his pranks without being detected. 
He began tolook about him, tosee what could be done. In 
a large city bad men will very soon find companions. At 
the inn where Dick stopped, there was a person who made it 


his constant business to decoy young persons into habit#@ef 


vice. He was thoroughly versed in all the acts of deceit and 


falsehood. He had the appearance of a gentleman,.Was — 


easy and winning in his manners, and frank and generous in 
his professions. He soon perceived that Dick was unacquaint- 
ed with the world; that he knew not the acts of sharpers, 
though he had practiced so much deception upon the ignorant 
and unwary. He soon fell into conversation with him, and 
readily learned that he was an inexperienced young man, 
without any object of pursuit, but his pleasures. He at once 
determined to make him his prey. He gained his confidence, 
and Dick let him into as much of his history as he could 
with safety... He assisted him in getting a generous price for 
his horse, and was not a little pleased to find that he had 
four or five hundred dollars in his pocket. He took Dick to 
several places of idle resort, and introduced him to some of 
nis acquaintances. By degrees he drew him into those clubs 
which he frequented, and where the time was spent in mirth 
and jollity. At first Dick was somewhat cautious in ven- 
turing at the gaming table; but he was permitted to win for 
a few evenings to overcome his caution, and to excite his 
cupidity. He became more. and more eager for play, and 


more venturesome in proportion to his success. His pretenii- 


ed friend continually inflamed his passions, by congratulating 
his success and commending his skill, At length having en- 
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titely overcome his caution, the gang to which Dick’s friend 
belonged, stripped him in one night of all his money, his 
watch and all his extra clothing. In the morning he seemed 
to have his eyes open to all his wretchedness. He knew not 
What to do: he had not one farthing in his pocket, and his 
faithless friend, in whom he had confided was not to be found. 
The landlord suspected his situation, and called on him for 
his pay. But alas, poor fellow, he had nothing. ‘To avoid 
the horrors of a prison, he consented to exchange the new 
suit of clothes which he had on, for one of a more humble 
appearance. He now began to realize that “ the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” The demands of appetite soon became 
imperious, but he had nothing to satisfy them with. As he 
was strolling through the city, he meta recruiting party and 
was invited to enlist. He was promised a considerable 
bounty, good clothes, and wages, and a hundredacres of land 
if Me continued in service during the war. Ashe was at this 
moment very wretched, he gladly embraced the opportunity 
to change his circumstances; he went to the head quarters 
ofthe officer, signed his name, and received his money and 
a good suit of clothes. But such were his habits ef prodi- 
gality, that he very soon expended all his bounty money, and 
as most of his new comrades were as worthless as himself, he 
could get nothing from them. After a few days the recruits 
were ordered off to join their regiment. Dick began to cast 
in his mind how he should relieve himself from the approach- 
ing campaign, for he did not relish the idea of fighting. He 
concluded that he could desert without much danger of be- 
ing detected, andif he should beapprehended the punishment 
would be light. On this he determined, and one evening as 
they lodged ina considerable village, on*their way to the 
frontiers, he took silent leave of his companions and made his 
way into a neighbouring state. In order to procure subsist- 
ence, he feigned himself sick, and complained that he was 
dismissed from the army without pay, and as the finances of 
the government were known to be in rather an embarrassed 
state, this story gained credit, and many people were ready to 
contribute to his comfort, and many gave him money. Af- 
ter he had played his game for a considerable time and gain- 
ed some money, he bought him a decent suit of clothes and 
offered his seryices at one of the inns in a large town, as a 
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hostler. He thought he should have greater opportunities to 
make money without much labour in such a capacity than in 
any other. For a time he conducted regularly, and gained 
the good opinion of his employer and of many others; he was 
obliging, and active, and could turn his hand to many kinds 
of business. Att this inn, there was an officer of the army 
raising recruits. He frequently asked Dick if he would not 
enlist. At first he did not ineline to listen to the Lieutenant’s 
proposals; but he one day told him if he would enlist, he 
would make him his waiter, and it would be a good chance for 
him, for it was not probable he should be called into actual 
service for some time, and while he was engaged in recruit- 
ing, he might keep his place at the tavern, and thus he would 
get double wages. ‘This argument prevailed, and Dick once 
more became a soldier and received his bounty. Lieuten- 
ant N , found that Dick might be of service to him in his 
business, and through his means he obtained several recruits, 
One day Dick informed him that he had conversed with four 
young men in a neighbouring town, whe were almost pur- 
suaded to enlist, and he thought he could with a little man- 
agement induce them to do it. “He was accordingly furnish- 
ed with a horse and sixty-four dollars bounty money, and 
posted off on the recruiting voyage. But he took care not to 
return to head quarters again. Fearing detection if he kept 
his horse, he first exchanged him, and then sold the one he 
obtained in exchange. He was now once more furnished 
with capital to carry on his old business of gambling upon a 
considerable scale. ‘This was his darling amusement, and 
whenever he could find company he would always pursue it. 
He continued to wander from place to place until he had 
nearly expended allhis money. He had but a few dollars in 
his pocket, and he knew thai this would soon be gone. One 
morning as he was setting in a tavern ata little distance from 
a large town, a gentleman came in and inquired if he knew 
any vacancy in which they wished to employ a candidate. 
He replied that he did: the parish in which he lived, he 
said was vacant, and he was one of the committee of supplies, 
and le would engage him to go and preach with them one 
Sabbath, and if they liked him they would make a farther 
agreement with him. He told him if he would wait a few 
hours until he could ride into town and get his horse and slay 
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he would return and accompany him home; by way of ex- 

lanation he said, he rode from town the evening before with 
a few friends, and not feeling very well he concluded to stay 
allnight. While this conversation was passing, there stood 
by a tin pedlar, who was going to the town where Dick pre- 
tended to have left his horse. He proposed to step into his 
sleigh and ride with him, which was readily agreed to. 

( To be continued. ) 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
THE WIDOW’S SON. 


In one of our little villages which stands on the sea shore, 
there lately lived a widow and her little son, a lad of about 
ten years of age. She had formerly seen better days. Her 
husband was a respectable sea-captain, and supported his 
family in ease and affluence. But amidst his own and the 
hopes of his family, he was lost at sea, and his property shar- 
ed the same fate. ‘The widow had two little sons, one of six 
years old, and the other abovementioned, then an infant. 
She retired from the circle in which she had so long moved 
with esteem, and purchased a neat little cottage, which stands 
by the water’s side. Here she brought up her little boys, and 
early endeavoured to lead them “in ‘the w ay they should go.” 
She felt herself to be a pilgrim below, and taught her sons 
that this world was never designed for our home. 

In this manner this little family lived, retired, beloved, and 
respected. The mother would often lead her children on the 
hard sandy beach, just as the setting sun was tipping the 
smooth blue waters with his last yellow tints. She would 
then tell them of their father who was gone, and with her 
finger would often write his name upon the sand, and as the 
next wave obliterated every trace of the writing, would tell 
them that the hopes and joys of this world are equally tran- 
sient. Whenthe eldest son had arrived at the age of twelve, 
he was seized with an incurable desire of going to sea. He 
had heard sailors talk of their voyages, of visiting other 
climes, and other countries, and his imagination threw be- 
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fore him a thousand pleasures, could he also visit them. The 
rermaonstrances ard entreaties of a tender parent, and an affec- 
tionate little brother, were all in vain. He at length wrung 
a reluctant consent from his mother, and, receiving from her 
a Bible, a mother’s blessing and prayers, he embarkei on 
board a large brig. He promised his mother, as he gave @ 
last parting hand, that he would daily read his Bible, and as 
often commit himself to God in prayer. A few tears and a 
few sighs escaped him, as he saw the last blue tints of his 
native land fade from his sight ; for there were the cottage of 
his mother, and all the joys of his childhood; but all was 
novelty around him, and he soon forgot these pangs, amidst 
other cares, and other scenes. For some time he remember- 
ed his promise to his mother, and daily read his Bible; but 
the sneers of the wicked erew recalled his mind from review- 
ing the instructions of his pious mother, and placed his Bible 
in the bottom of his chest, to slumber with his conscience. 
During a severe storm, indeed, when it seemed as if destruce- 
tion was yawning to receive every soul on board, he thought, 
of his mother—his home—and his promises—and, in the an- 
guish of his heart, resolved to amend, should his life be spar- 
ed. But when the storm had subsided, the seas were smooth, 
and the clear sun breught joy and gladness over the great 
waters, he forgot all his promises, and it now seemed as if 
the last throb of conscience was stifled. No one of the crew 
could be more profane—no one more ready to scoff at that 
religion, which in his childhood and innocence he had beea 
taught to love and revere. 

After an absence of several years this youth found himseif 
ence more drawing near his native land. He had traversed 
the globe over, but during all this time he had neither written 
to his mother, nor heard from her. Though he had thrown 
off restraint and blunted the finer feelings of his nature, yet 
his bosom thrilled with pleasure at the thought of once more 
meeting his parent and brother. It was in the fall of the year 
he returned; and, on a lovely eve in September, walked 
towards his long deserted home. Those only are acquaint- 
ed with the pleasures of the country, who have spent their 
early days in rural retirement. As the young sailor drew 
near the spot where he spent his early days—as he ascended 


the last sloping hill which hid from his sight the little stage 
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on which he had acted the first scenes in the drama of life, his 
memory recalled to his mind all the scenes of his “ happier 
days,” while fancy whispered deceitfully that hours equally a- 
agreeable would again be realized. He now saw therising hills 
over which he had so often roamed—the grove through which 
he had so often wandered while it echoed with the music of 
the feathered tribe—the gentle stream on whose banks he had 
so often sported—-and the rising spire of the temple of Jehovah 
—all tended to excite the most interesting sensations. He 
drew near the cottage of his mother, and found all was still- 
ness. Nothing was to be heard save the gentlest murmurs of 
the unrufiled waves, or the distant barking of a village deg. 
A solemnity seemed to be breathed around him, and, as he 
rapt at his mother’s door, his heart misgave him, though he 
knew not why. He knocked, but no one bid himenter. He 
called—but no answer was returned save the echo of his own 
voice. It seemed like knocking atthe door of atomb. The 
nearest neighbour, hearing the noise, came and fouud the 
youth sitting and sobbing on the steps of the door. ‘* Where,” 
cried he with eagerness, ‘ where is my mother, and my broth- 


. er ?—QO. I hope theyare not”’—“ If,” said the stranger, “‘ you 


inquire for widow ————, I can only pity you. I have 
known her but a short time; but she was the best woman I 
ever knew. Her little boy died of a fever about a year ago, 
and in consequence of fatigue in taking care of him, ‘and anx- 
iety for a long absent son at sea, the good widow her self was 
buried yesterday.” “QO heavens !” cried the youth, “have 
I staid only long enough to kill my mother! Wretch that I 
am—show me the grave—lI have a dagger in my bundle— 
let me die with my mother—my poor broken-hearted par- 
ent !” “ Hold, friend,” said the astonished neighbour; “ if 
you are this woman’s eldest son, I ave a letter for you, 
which she wrote a few days before she died, and desired you 
might receive it should you ever return.” 

They both turned from the cottage, and went to the house 
of the neighbour. A light being produced, the young man 
threw down his bundle and hat, and read the following short 
letter, while his manly cheeks were covered with tears :— 

“My Dearest, only Son,—When this reaches you [I shall 
be no more. Your little brother has gone: before me, and t 
cannot but hope and believe he was prepared. I had ‘fondly 
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hoped 1 should have once more seen youon the shores of 
mortality, but the hope is now relinquished. I have follow- 
ed you by my prayers through all your wanderings. Often, 
while you little suspected it, even in the datk cold nights of 
winter, have I knelt for my lostson. ‘There is but one thing 
which gives me painat dying: and that is, my dear William, 
that I must leave you in this wicked world, as I fear, unrecon- 
ciled to your Maker! I amtoo low to say more. My glass 
is run. As you visit the sods which cover my dust, O remem- 
ber, that you too soon must follow. Farewell—the last breath 
of your mother will be spent in praying for you—that we 
may meet above.” 

The young man’s heart was melted on reading these few 
words from the parent whom he so tenderly loved: and I will 
only add, that this letter was the means in the hands of God, 
of bringing this youth toasaving knowledge of the truth “as 
itis in Jesus ;” that he ishow a very respectable and pious 
man ; and that we may learn from Scripture, and from daily 
experience, that “ praying breath” shall never be spent in . 
vain. T. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A YOUNG CON- 
VERT AND AN ADVANCED CHRISTIAN. 


LETTER No. 2. 
JAN. 11, 1822. 
My Dear FRIEND,— 

I received your letter with mingled emotions of delight 
and anxiety. Delight, because I hope that the same Spirit 
which is calling your companions into the kingdom of the 
Redeemer, has not left you wholly without his influence. 
Anxiety, because I fear that your apprehensions will be real- 
ized, and that although you may be brought near to the king- 
dom, you will finally be thurst away. 

You may expect from me some encouragement. What 
shall Isay? Shall I tell you that many have apparently 
sought the way of life who have never found it? may have 
run well for e time who have not endured? that many have 
had a hope which will fail when God taketh away the soul? 
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This is without doubt the truth. 1 cannot therefore present 
any consolation, which the Bible does not afford. ‘This is 
the standard which will try our hopes. I feel that your 
situation is a critical one. I cannot but cansider it as a 
want of judgment in any one who has intercourse with im- 
‘mortal ‘souls, to persuade them to cherish a hope before they 
‘have had opportunity to examine the sincerity of it. It is 
better to be without hope than to trust to a delusion which will 
lull the conscience in repose, and which the breath of the Al- 
mighty will sweep away. In your circumstances, when the 
mind is tender, and the sensibilities easily excited, the danger 
is great of viewing appearances as realities; of mistaking a 
change of feeling for a real change of heart. ‘This consider- 
ation demands peculiar attention. ‘The human mind is al- 
ways inclined to believe, what it wishes to have true. When 
we know that without an interest in the salvation which Christ 
has purchased, we must perish, how easy it is to think that 
‘we are united to /.im. 

You may readily admit the truth of all I have now said, and 
still ask me, how can one know whether he is a friend -or an 
enemy of God. 

There are various sources, from which comfortable evi- 
dence of a union to Christ, may be derived. But before 
mentioning any of these sources, let me ask you to consider 
whether your distress and anxiety is not owing to the alarm 
which you feel in view of future wrath. Whether the con- 
sideration that others are seeking refuge in the Saviour, and 
expressing a hope in his mercy, is not the principle thing 
which excites your attention. Perhaps you fear that if you 
do not embrace religion your reputation will be lost, and 
the hopes of your pious friends blasted. If motives like 
these lie at the foundation of your conduct, then farewell 
hope, farewell heaven. 

‘That you may be guided by the Holy Spirit into all truth, 
is the sincere desire of your friend, HERMAS. 


BIBLICAL SOLUTIONS. 


Answers to the questions, inserted in No. 1. page 24. 


11. A. The same which is meant by the heavens in other 
passages. There are three heavens; the air, the place ef 
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birds, clouds and meteors; the firmament, the place of the 
sun, moon ‘and stars ; and the supreme or third heaven, the 
abode of angels and redeemed spirits. Whether it was in- 
tended in this text to give us an account of the creation of any 
om than the two ‘natural heavens is questionable. Job, a 
* 412, A. Godsaid on the first day, “ Let there be wht: 
ol chee was light ;” whereas the fice teitly luminaries were 
fot created till the fourth day. Gen, 1. 3. with Gen. 1. 
14—17. | 

13. A. ‘It is said, “The Spirit of God moved upen the 
face of the waters,” ‘implying ie personality of the Spirit. 
The word translated God is plural, and is frequently con- 
nected witha singular verb. ‘The plural pronoun is several 
times used in reference to the God-head. “ Let us make 
man, in our image, after our likeness.” ‘ Behold the man is 
become as one of us.” Let us go down, and there confound 
their language.” We also infer the doctrine from the fre- 
guent appearances of the Lord Jesus Christ to Abraham. 
Gen. 1.26. and 3. 22. and 11.7. and 18. 22. 

14. A. We read of rivers*before the fall, making it cer- 
tain that there were hills and valleys. But the earth was 
cursed at the time of the fall; its appearance no doubt was 
greatly ahered by the deluge, and has been subject to con- 
stant changes eyer since by earthquakes and volcanos. Hence 
probably it is very much altered from its original appear- 
ance. Gen. 2. 10. 

15. A. It is questioned whether it related at all to the 
structure of his mind,as.an intelligent, thinking, moral agent : 


for these continue: properties of fallen creatures ; but inspira- 


tion assures us that it consisted in “ righteousness and true 
holiness;” i. e. he was made in the image of God as it re- 
gards the temper of his heart, lost that image when he fell, 
and is restored to it when renewed. Gen. 1.27. Eph. 4. 24. 
16. A. It does: else he would not have sanctified the 

seventh day, or renewed the iastitution of the Sabbath among 
the Jews, or enjoined its observance so frequently and under 
penalties so dreadful, much less would he have required the 
mer in the moral law. Gen. 2. 2. 3.—Ex. 16. 23. and 20. 

ae 14—17. and’35. 2. 3.—Lev. 23. 3.—Num. 15. 
33—3 

17. A. Every thing but the human soul is Fepolien of as 
VOL. Iv.] 9 
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created, or as having come forth of the earth or sea, but of 
this it is said, God “ breathed into his nostrils the breath of 


life.’ Gen. 1. 24. 25. and 2. 7. 
18. A. When it is said, “There went up ¢ a mist from the 


nd watered the whole face of the ground,” some be- 


| carte 
lieve that the mist descended in gentle dews, and that there was 


no rain before the flood. 

Others consider this text as describing exactly the process 
by which the earth is now watered. ‘There goes up a mist, 
which is condensed into clouds and falls in showers. Gen. 2. 6. 

19. A. It was doubtless on the continent of Asia. Most 
authors have supposed it situated at the junction of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, others however suppose it to have been 
in Armenia at the common seurce of these rivers. Gen, 
2. 8—14. 

20. A. It was made his duty to dress and keep the gar- 
den ; but had he continued obedient, his labours had been but 
a moderate and pleasant exercise. "Gen. 2. 15. 

21. A. A tree of which when our first parents should eat 
they should know the miseries of sin, and see by contrast the 
worth ofa state of innocence. Gen. 2. 17. 

22. A. A tree appointed asa sacramental pledge that 
those who might eat of it should never die. Gen. 3. 22. 

23. A. ‘The unlawfulness of poligamy, and the propriety 
of the marriage of one man with one woman. “ Let every 
man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband.” . + Cor. 7. 2.Gen. 2. 22—24. 

24. A. Nothing: that the serpent should speak, was a 
miracle, but is as credible as any miracle. Satan could as 
easily possess the serpent as the man among the tombs. 
vont 3. 1. 

. 4. We know not what they ate, nor is it important 
‘side’ we should. The sin consisted in disregarding the divine 
authority ; and it must be very impious in creatures, who are 
of yesterday and know nothing, to impeach the divine pro- 
vidence. 

26. A. Very soon after the fall, when it was said, “ I 

will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou 


shalt bruise his heel.”—Gen. 3.15. 
27. A. It predicts the wrath with which the church will 
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be assailed by her enemies, and the triumph of Christ over 
the powers of darkuess, but contains no precept applicable to 
us. It cannot fail to be as wrong to needlessly destroy the : 
serpent asthe worm. | 
28. A. We read, “Cursed be the ground for thy sake.” “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” And we find that 
God frequently punished Isiae] by withholding rain and ren- 
dering the earth unproductive. Gen. 3. 17—19.—Isa. 5. 10. 


Questions to be answered by the readers before the reception of the 
next number. 


29. What are we tounderstand by that death, which was 
threatened as the wages of sin? 
~ 80. And was the threatening immediately executed ? 
~ 31. What do we learn from the fact, that God covered : 
the guilty pair in coats of skins? \ 
82. What was done to prevent the ruined pair from es- 
caping the curse of death, by eating the fruit of the tree of life ? 
33. May weentertain any hope that Adam and Eve were. 
sanctified and saved ? ‘ 
84. Did the apostacy soon show itself in the family of 
Adam ? 
35. Can you assign any reason why Cain’s offering was 
not accepted ? 
36. Had Cain any reason to be angry with Abel? Gen. 
4. 5. 
37. Were there peculiar aggravations attending that first 
instance of murder ? 
38. Can we know what the mark was, that was set upon 
Cain? Gen 4. 15. | 
39. Is there any evidence that Cain’s posterity were pe- 
culiarly vicious ? 
40. How many generations extended from Adam to Noah? 
41. Can you give me their names ? 
42. What was the common age of man at that period ? 
43. How many years more must Adam have lived to 
have handed down his history to Noah ? 
44, Would Noah then receive by tradition, without 
much danger of mistake, the history of the first period of the 


45. Who are meant by the patriarchs ? 
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100 Religious Intelligence—Palestine Mission. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
SKETCH OF MR. PARSON’S JOURNAL WHILE AT JERUSALEM. 


This journal is so richly interesting, that the Editor feels a 


tte regret that the limits of the Gurdian will not admit of its en- 


tire insertion. 

What can be more interesting to those whose highest hap- 
piness is in the love and service of Jesus Christ, who dwell 
with delight upon the most minute circumstances of his life, 
and regard, with almost superstitious veneration, the country 
of his birth, what can be more interesting than to trace the 
visits of a dear missionary, so lately with us, to those very; 
spots where all the sacred scenes respecting the blesséd Sav- 
iour took place? We are at once transported to him, by im- 
agination, and with silent awe enter the gate of the Holy- 
City, Jerusalem. We hasten with him to unite in worship 
with the professed followers of Christ, at the Church upon, 
Mount Calvary, which is within a few rods of where, it is 
supposed, stood the cross. We return with him to the house 
of Procopius, the Agent for the British Bible Society, and 
enioy the conversation upon the various exertions to nvromote. 
the diffusion of the hoty scriptures, and join in the secial cir- 
cle, in reading the account of our Saviour’s sufferings. » With 
what peculiar sensations do we hail with him the dawning of 
the first Sabbath spent in sucha place. fle is awoke by the. 
crowing of a cock, witch in an instant brings to his mind the 
affecting scene of Peter’s denying his Lord. We fellow him 
to a Greek church, and there, amidst a thousand peculiar re- 
flections, enjoy with him the reading of selections from the 
pious Psalmist, in the very city where he thus poured out his 
devotions to God—where he wept and prayed for sinners, 
and so nobly exerted himself for the glory of God and pros- 

erity of Zion. 

The Sabbath being ended, we eagerly engage with the 
anxious missionary, in commencing enquiries relative to the 
prospects of the mission. In reciprocating civilities with 
priests and patriarchs, the heart beats high as the subject of 
distributing Tracts and the Holy Scriptures is proposed ; and 
thriils with joy as encouragement is given. Rendering thanks 
to God, we follow with alacrity to view. the places distin. 
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guished in Scripture,.and by traditionary ace » and the 
resort of pilgrims, &c. We visit the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where may be heard the prayers of christians in 
ancient Greek, in Latin, Armenian, Arabic and Syriac. 
We view with solemn emotions the Stone of \Unction, 
venerated by pilgrims as the spot where the body of 
our Lord was annointed for burial—the Holy Sepulchre, 
and. the tomb of our Saviour, at the sight of which the 
pilgrims weep as over the grave of a parent. Here is to be 
seen the hole in which they suppose stood the cross, below 
which is a fissure in the rock, made, it is believed, when our 
Lord bowed his head and gave up the ghost. We go with 
him tothe Mountof Olives, a place commanding the finest pro- 
spect, and associated with the most sacred and sublime events. 
“And David went up by the ascent of Mouni Olivet,and wept 
as he went up. and had his head covered ; and he went bare- 
foot ; and all the people that were with him covered every. 
man his head, and they went up weeping as they went. — 
up.” On the east side of it our blessed Saviour raised Laz- 
arus from the grave, and on the west, he endured the agony 
of Gethsemane. Here he wept over the city. From this 
Mount he was, at one time, conducted to Jerusalem with 
shouting Hosannah to the Son of David: at another, with 
the cry, “ Crucify him, crucify him.” From this spot he 
gave his last commission, ** Go ye into all the world,” &c, 
just before he ascended and sat down on his eternal throne 
in heaven. From thence we pass into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, among crowds of pilgrims, to the Pool of Siloam, at 
the foot of the south side of Mount Moriah, where Jesus re- 
stored a blind man to sight. In proceeding we come to the 
tree, where, it is said, Isaiah was sawn asunder for his faith- 
fulness. We ascend Mount Zion 'to the mosque erected over 
the tombs of David and the kings of Israel, and an Armenian 
church, said to be the ruins of the house of Caiphas the high 
priest. Every thing agrees with the description of this mount 
in scripture. At the foot of it on the west are the ruins of 
the Pool of Beersheba: on the south the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom, where the children of Israel committed such 
wickedness, and where their God denounced such curses by 
the mouth of his Prophet: on the south are the ruins of the 
wall supposed to be the one repaired by Nehemiah. Here 
G* 
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is a beautiful prospect of the site of Solomon’s Temple, the 
Mont of Olives, and the plains and mountains of Judea, 
which, in connection with rich spiritual privileges, led David 


to sing, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 


is Mount Zion.” 

In extending his observations of the various inter- 
esting objects in the city, Mr. Parsons was conducted: 
by a priest to the street through which our Saviour bore 
his cross to Calvary—was shown the house of St. John, the 
beloved disciple—the hall where the Saviour was arraigned 
before Pilate—the pool of Bethesda—the arch where, it is 
said, Pilate cried,“ Behold the man’”’—the place where Stephen 
was stoned, having his eyes fixed on the vision of God—the 
place in the garden where our Saviour prayed in bloody 
sweat, which fell in great drops of blood, to the ground: Ji 
is still occupied as a garden, and contains several large olive 
trees. With what sensations must a man, constrained by the 
Jove of Christ to engage in a perilous mission, walk in this 
garden where Jesus so often resorted with his disciples, and 
which was so affectingly consecrated by his prayers and 
blood. When his soul was forced to weep in secret places 
for the fallen state of that city, once so glorious, and those 
churches once so flourishing, surely he would say, I will go 
to the yarden where my Saviour was wont to go. 

Mr. Parsons visited Bethany, about two miles from Jeru- 
salem, at the foot of the Mount of Olives. Here he saw the 
grave ‘of Lazarus, and descended into it. Half a mile to the 
east, they came toa stone, upon which, it is there believed, 
our Saviour sat, when Martha met him and besought him, 
saying, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died!” He visited the Syrian Church, which, tradition 
says, is the house where the disciples were assembled, when 
Peter came from prison, and knocked at the gate. ‘They 
say the very gate is standing where he knocked, till Rhoda 
came to hearken. 

He made an excursion to Bethlehem, passing through a 
beautiful plain, called the valley of Rephaim, where David, en- 
couraged by ‘¢the'sound of a going in the tops of the Mulberry- 
trees,” obtained a memorable victory over the Philistines. At 
the corivent of Elijah, which he passed, he was particularly im- 
terested with a distinct view afforded him at the same moment 
ef the three most important places on the globe, Bethlehem 
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where the Saviour was born, Jerusalem wheresié was crucifi- 
ed, and the Mount of Olives, whence he ascended te 

He saw the valley where the shepherds heard the angels 
sing, ** Glory to God in the highest ;”"—passed pear the Sep- 
ulchre of Rachel : and on his return saw tke village of Rama, 
where the dreadful deed of slaughtering the innocents took 
place. He also went to Siloam, Aceldama, and the pillar of 
Absalom. 

To participate, by reading Mr. Parson’s journal, his sight 
of places so dearto every follower of Christ, affords an enter- 
tainment which can only be exceeded by the view his jour- 
nal gives us of his success and encouragement in distributing 
the holy scriptures. In all his intercourse with Greeks and 
Turks, Jews, Priests and Patriarchs, and the Superiors of con- 
vents, &c. &c. he fails not to improve every opportunity to 
commence the operations of his great purpose. Many things 
seem very favourable; the willingness of those in influen-. 
tial stations to aid him, the general eagerness with which ~ 
pilgrims and others receive or buy the scriptures, and the 
delight many express in reading them with him, and con- 
versing upon their contents. Much of his time, while 
there, seems to have been occupied in reading the scriptures 
with those who called upon him for the express purpose. 
He mentions many interesting interviews with different char- 
acters. Some pleasing occasions weie presented for giving 
accounts of American institutions of family worship—the 
progress of benevolent societies, Sabbagh schools, &c. He 
mentions an interesting pilgrim who read the scriptures with 
him almost every day, when on their passage, and who vis- 
ited him often while at the city. ‘The progress he has 
made, (says Mr. P.) in reading and knowledge is a rich 
compensation for all the trouble of teaching him. He often 
‘stops to tell me, in other words, the story he has read; and 
remarks upon the importance of living according to the scrip- 
tures. Heis never weary; but at the close of one chapter 
he says, with a smile, shall we read another ? Wher he pas- 
ses me in the street he expresses the affection of a brother, at 
the same time looks to me as his instructors . The effect up- 
on his life has been most salutary. He says he. shall read 
the New Testament every day so long as he lives. He is 
soon to return to his country, more than a thousand miles 
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from Jerusalem, and my opportunities with him must cease. 
But he will@arry with him the Holy Bible as his guide, and 
will not soon forget the past interesting scenes. I do indulge 
the secret hope, not. that he is already converted, but that 
impressions have been made, which, by the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, will result in a saving acquaintance with the 
word of God, and in final admittance into heaven.” 

In Mr. P.’s remarks upon the numbers who came to read. 
the scriptures with him, he says, “If then a missionary can 
reside here with no other employment than to read the scrip- 
tures with pilgrims, not uttering a word respecting Catholics, 
Greeks or Turks, a great work might be accomplished :—a 
work which would impart infinite joy to the friends of this 
mission, and guide many souls to eternal life.” : 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In the Religious Remembrancer, Feb. 23d, is an ac- 
count of the commencement of a revival of religion in Will- 
mington Delaware. ‘The solemnity and anxious concern is 
very great. Many were hoping they had submitted them- 
selves to God with right exercises of heart, and many were 
anxious to know what they should do to be saved. In New 
Castle there was a goodly prospect of a divine refreshing. 

In Thetford and Lyme, Vermont, a great reformation has 
been experienced. ‘The work is so general, that all denom- 
inations meet in harmony. 

In a letter to the Editor from a friend in Ashfield, Mass. 
dated Feb. 12th, intelligence is given of a revival there which 
had numbered about one hundred and ten hopeful converts. 
The work commenced among the youth, but in its more gen- 
eral progress included many heads of families. ‘The work 
was sfill progressing. 

A powerful work has also been wrought in Conway, Mass. 
Five, six and seven in a family have been taken. 


a ee 


SUMMARY. 


~ ‘The Lutheran Church, Court House Square, Savannah, is 
opened as a permanent place of worship for Seamen. And 
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a minister of the Gospel has engaged to officiate therein reg- 
ularly. ‘ } 

In the Island of Antigua, a Branch Missionary association 
has been formed, and £05 currency collected. 7 The negroes 
manifest a deep ‘interest in this concern, and are forward to 
contribute according to their ability. ‘There are also two 
Juvenile Missionary Societies on the Island. 

The collections in Philadelphia, for the Orphan Asylum, 
amount to near $29,000. Adding to-this, the sum 
which was insured, $6,000, and the donation of the State Le- 
gislature, $5,000, they have a total of $33,800. It is said 
that the British Ambassador at Washington, Mr. Canning, 
transmitted one hundred dollars to the Mamagers of the Lusti- 
tution, as a contribution from his own purse. 

The remains of the orphans, who perished in the late un- 
fortunate fire atthe Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia, were bu- 
ried on the Oth inst. in the ground belonging to the Independ- 
ent ‘Tabernacle, in Cherry street. The Rev. Mr. Engles 
gave an appropriate discourse in presence of the surviving — 
children; after which, the funeral, attended by the matron, 
and a committee of managers, proceeded to the place of in- 
terment. 

Tn the Orphan Asylum, New-York, there are 139 children. 
—In the City Almshouse 1004 persons.—In the City Hospi- 
tal 133 patients, 82 lunatics.—In the debtors’ prison 216.— 
In“Bridewell 141.—In the Penitentiary, Bellevue, 344.—In 
the State Prison 553. ‘Total 3206. Last year it was 3679. 
——Decrease 470. 







COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED. 


The advantages resulting from Sunday Schools are now 
generally acknowledged to be very great, and the expense of 
conducting them is trifling. How important then that one 
of these excellent establishments should be brought into ope- 
ration in every section of the country. 

This is‘a plan on which all private christians can labour 
to advantage. And it becomes all whe love the Saviour te 
do good to all, as they have opportunity; therefore every 


true follower of the Redeemer will strive to Pypmore Sabbath 
Schools, © : ' > > 
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COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


Ah! thou, who dost afflictions send, 
Yet show’st thyself th’ afflicted’s friend, 
Thou hast ordained this trying honr ; 
Oh! aid me.by thy sovereign power. 


Now, when life’s glimmering lamp is dim, 
Oh! raise my feeble thought, to him 
Who liv’d, and died, and rose again, 
That we might die, to live, and reign. 


Yes, fix my hopes on Jesus’ cross, 
And let me count all else but dross ; 
Then shall I gain the glorious prize, 


When sorrow, pain, and death, are o’er, 
Then shall I reach th’ heavenly shore ; 
And then my blest employ shall be, 
My God, my King, adoring thee. 


ie: 


Poetry.—~Maxim. 
THE DAUGHTER’S PRAYER —acrosric 


Jesus, behold a child that seeks thy face, 

Unblest without thy presence and thy grace : 

Let me in fair religion’s paths be found, 

In works of piety and love abound, 

And through thy merits dwell on Canaan’s happy ground. 





A PRAYER ON THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


‘Which none, but those who gain, can prize. 


Steen 


MAXIM. 


He who ventures into temptations, which have proved the 
ruin of his friends or neighbours, is like a pilot-who runs his ship 
against a rock, when he sees the fragments of former wreck,s 
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